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greater violence, appears to be more  entitled to our credence.
From the point of view of conciliating the Viceroy, which it was very much in Moore's interest to do, it was certainly a most rash act to pay a visit to Paoli at this moment, but it is to be observed that it appears to have been a mere accident that it took place just then. The visit had been long promised, and duty had prevented Moore from fulfilling his promise earlier. Moreover, the Viceroy and Paoli were ostensibly on the best of terms, and it was an avowed object of our policy to maintain the friendliest possible relations both with Paoli and with the Corsicans generally. Moore's whole effort at each point was to keep them on good terms with us. It will hardly be believed that this friendly visit is at least one of the strongest points in an accusation subsequently made against Moore, and apparently also against Lord Huntly, Colonel Oakes, and Colonel Giampietri, who accompanied him, that they contemplated becoming Fron-deurs, as Sir Gilbert's biographer phrases it. It appears that about this date Paoli wrote, or was alleged to have written, some extravagant letters, in which he declared that he was in correspondence with the King, who was about to put him in place of Sir Gilbert at the head of affairs, and Moore in command of the troops.1 The summary of the letters suggests forgery or mere gossip. They are utterly unlike anything else known to have been written by Paoli, and are contrary to the whole tenor of his life. Both Sir Gilbert and Moore had been struck at an early stage by Paoli's political capacity, and these are the letters of an ignorant imbecile.
1 " Life of Sir Gilbert Elliot," vol. ii. p. 322.ir Gilbert Elliot," vol. ii. p. 321.
